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I am not responsible for the title given me, and I suppose we 
are all agreed that there is no royal road to learning, no short 
cuts to anything worth having. I imagine that the title was 
chosen in condemnation of any attempts to lower the standard 
for entrance into any profession. All responsible for education 
have at least ideals which would impose an irreducible minimum 
and would seek to stiffen requirements as soon as it became prac- 
ticable. The denial of short cuts is perhaps not a very palatable 
doctrine to a generation that wants quick results, and, in any case, 
it is natural to assume that something less than the long and 
stately preparation once demanded for the old-time ministry 
could be made to do for the practical needs of our day. In some 
quarters, also, the shortage in the candidates is met by cutting 
down the ancient scholastic standards and by shortening the time 
required for study. It is the object of this convention to protest 
against this and to show cause why such a policy must fail of 
its purpose. 

It ought to be said that it is not by the will of the churches 
that short cuts should have become necessary or possible. A 
completely educated ministry has always been the ideal of the 
churches of Protestantism. One only needs to know something 
of the history of education in America to know that this is so. 
All the older schools of learning had their origin in this ideal. 
Every college was started for the express purpose of supplying 
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educated men for the ministry. So when we make a definite 
pronouncement against the short cuts which would eliminate 
subjects we think indispensable, we ought in justice to remember 
that often the church is compelled to do what it can and not what 
it would. Circumstances are often too strong for us, and some- 
times a situation arises in the church when it must use what 
material it has. In a country like this, where a great tract gets 
filled up in a few years, the church seeks to follow the movement 
of population and must do the best it can under the circumstances. 
It has to cover the ground, and, if need be, do without some of 
its own scholastic requirements. Then, there are different kinds 
of work needed in different situations, and it is fair to keep in 
mind the distinction between the qualities needed for a regular 
and long pastorate of the usual type and the qualities needed for 
what may be called the work of an evangelist. Indiscriminate 
condemnation of churches and seminaries that have to some 
extent departed from the old rigid standard is foolish. From 
what I know of some seminaries in America I am convinced 
that nowhere, certainly not in Great Britain, is there such a 
thorough and scientific training insisted on. In no seminary in 
the English-speaking world is there such equipment and such 
high class of scholarly and practical work done as in Union 
Theological Seminary — to mention the one I naturally know 
most about. But again, I say, we must consider the facts which 
make this standard impossible throughout the whole country. 
For instance, I have now in mind a seminary, which takes men 
otherwise qualified who have had no college training. Personally 
I am at one with you in thinking it a matter of regret that this 
should be necessary, but it is necessary, and in that seminary they 
are doing according to their opportunities magnificent work for 
the outlying parts of a great state which otherwise would not be 
supplied with men at all. They take the best men they can get, 
and give the best training they can provide, a training, I may 
mention, which includes Greek. 

But the subject given me suggests a different and more 
difficult question than this one of practical means. It is the 
heresy that the old subjects thought at one time necessary for 
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the best education have no longer their place of pre-eminence. 
It is frankly held by some that the time could be better spent than 
on the old classical subjects. It is held that even for the training 
of divinity students Greek is no longer needed, that modern views 
of the Bible have altered the relative value of subjects, and that 
the New Testament has been well enough translated to give all 
that a minister needs even for preaching about it. Scientific 
subjects, political economy, sociology, are of more practical use 
for the up-to-date minister than the old discipline. It was to 
be expected that this view should be taken, since it is in line with 
a change in the whole world of learning generally. Professor 
Kelsey said that in this matter of the value of Greek we must 
educate the people. That would perhaps not be so hard as the 
other task in which we must educate the educators. We must fight 
out this question and settle it among ourselves as to the contents 
of a scheme of education designed for certain classes. We give 
up the old claim which called nothing education which was not 
built on the classics, but we are in danger of being swamped and 
denied even a place for the older discipline. 

We suffer from a false democracy in learning which seems 
to hold that one subject is as good as another, and so we find 
an elective system run riot. I believe in an elective system 
and I believe that the general American ideal of a university 
is a great and magnificent one, but I do think that this ideal 
ought to be separated from an Academic course where the 
authorities settle, out of their wisdom and the wisdom of the 
ages, what is the best general training along certain lines. A 
university ought to be hospitable and should, if it have the means, 
be willing to teach any subject ; and from this wide point of view 
it is true that one subject is as good as another. What is wrong 
is that this theory, which has its right place in a university with 
its varied professional schools, has been brought down to the 
ordinary college course, and even to some extent down to the 
high school. There is a sense in which it is unspeakably false 
to say that one subject is as good as another, if by that we mean 
that for the purposes of education and general culture of the 
mind any sort of instrument will do as well as another. A 
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university, for example, puts Spanish on the same level as Greek 
for entrance and for graduation; but anybody who knows any- 
thing knows that for discipline of mind alone, to say nothing 
of the literatures, the two languages are not on the same level. 
We ought to decide on relative values in education. Human 
nature being what it is, we cannot expect the ordinary student 
to choose Greek when Spanish would be so much easier to him, 
and when the whole current is against him. 

The same thing is true about other things of equal impor- 
tance in the ministerial education. The colleges send graduates to 
the seminaries who have never studied philosophy in the old sense 
of the word and who have never had Greek. They are supposed 
to have had their equivalents. In the philosophical department 
they have had psychology and sociology, and other courses to 
make up the required amount : and all this is of course on the 
principle that one subject is as good as another. It is perfect 
nonsense to say that these subjects, again for purposes of educa- 
tion, are of equal value with philosophy, which is the history of 
thought itself. It is to miss the strategic points; for just as a 
man trained in Latin and Greek will learn French and Spanish 
in half the time, so the student of philosophy is already half way 
to know all about the newer "ologies" sometimes substituted in 
its place. The colleges should look toward the professional 
needs of students, and the authorities should have their minds 
made up as to what in the general experience of the world is the 
accredited discipline, say, for a student who means to go on 
to the study of theology. I do not see why a boy who goes to a 
university with the intention of being a minister should not be 
taken in hand by advisory authorities who would wisely counsel 
him as to the things he ought to study; and even the boy who 
has not his mind made up as to his future course should have his 
course so far prescribed that the recognized subjects for the 
finest culture cannot be omitted. I do not want the colleges and 
universities to do seminary work, but it ought not to be left to 
the seminaries afterward to do what is really college work. 

Complaint has often been made about the short pastorates 
that are so common today in the ministry. There are many 
reasons, but one is that the intellectual demands are greater than 
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ever before, and men find it difficult to last out. We are perhaps 
justified in assuming that a profounder training in these founda- 
tion subjects would enable a man to wear longer. An early train- 
ing which included Latin and Greek would give some mastery 
not to be attained by the varied browsing of more modern 
methods. We would not have so many fads in religion if men 
knew more of the history of thought. I do not need to go back 
over the argument covered by President Mackenzie to prove that 
a minister cannot know his own subject if he is ignorant of the 
classical languages. Apart from the absurdity of a man dealing 
in any profound way with a book whose language he is igno- 
rant of, it ought to be remembered that practically all learned 
commentaries are unreadable to the man who does not know 
Hebrew and Greek. It does not mean that we want to make men 
all specialists in these languages, but it is not so hard to get a 
working knowledge which enables one to get the good out of 
the work of other scholars. 

I find great discouragement among teachers of the classical 
languages in the universities, and some of them have given as 
their judgment that in twenty or thirty years there will be little 
Latin and hardly any Greek at all taught in our universities. They 
say that the utilitarian subjects so called are sweeping these out 
ruthlessly. I might believe this if I did not believe that in the 
long run it can be demonstrated that for the highest education the 
languages and literature and history of Greece and Rome are 
supremely utilitarian, and that nothing can take their place. In 
any case there will always be many to whom utilitarianism of the 
gross type is not the final test of anything, and these are the men 
who sooner or later become the leaders of men. I am optimistic 
about this as about many other things. It is a great matter that 
a symposium like this should be held of men who are convinced 
because they know. We discover in education as in other things 
the swing of the pendulum, and it is even now swinging back 
to a more reasonable position. Certainly in the question of the 
value of Latin and Greek for the ministry that is acknowledged, 
and whatever place is given to other methods of training for 
special work, Latin and Greek will remain as a necessary part 
of the equipment of the theological scholar. 



